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AIRLIFT ON ROOF OF 
THE WORLD 

Over Kashmir’s mighty peaks 

iRMhN of half-a-dozen nationalities are maintaining an airlift 
into one of the world’s most inaccessible corners, in the 
mountains of Kashmir. 

They arc the pilots of the Gilgit Airlift—two Britons, two 
Australians, a New Zealander, a Pole, and one or two others. 
Day after day they fly over the tops of mountains that soar 
more than 20,000 feet, carrying much-needed supplies for the 
two remote villages of Gilgit and Skardu. 


On (he wings of these men’s 
Dakotas rests the wellbeing of a 
mountain-dwelling people in a 
largely unexplpred region about 
the size of Western Europe. 

“The wartime airlift over the 
Hump between Burma and China 
was child’s play compared with 
flying on the Gilgit Airlift,” says 
Captain Peter J. Massey, formerly 
of the R.A.F. and now one of the 
two British pilots. 

There is no such thing on this 
airlift as “flying on a,beam.” The 
pilots just “feel” their way along 
the tortuous valleys. 

“The weather can change from 
‘fine’ to ‘impossible’ in a few 
moments,” says Captain Massey. 
“Time and again blizzards have 
forced me to forsake the valleys 
and take a short cut over ridges 
rising to 20,000 feet and more. 
Once I had to go up to 22,000 feet 
—without oxygen!” 

VIOLEINT DRAUGHTS 

On one occasion Captain 
Massey had to scrape the ice from 
inside the windshield with a razor 
blade so that he could see his way 
along the valley route to Gilgit. 

On another flight the up-draughts 
and down-draughts were so violent 
that three 2000-Ib. drums of steel 
wire broke loose and threatened to 
crash through the side of the air¬ 
craft. But Captain Massey landed 
safely, and took off for the return 
trip to Peshawar, his base. 

The makeshift airstrips at Gilgit 
and Skardu lack even so much as 
fuel tanks and meteorological 
equipment. 

The Gilgit Airlift has been in 
operation since India and Pakistan 
agreed on the Cease Fire Line 
through Kashmir. 


In the past Gilgit and Skardu, 
key points on a network of tracks 
serving an area of many thousand 
square miles, received their 
supplies by mule and yak caravan 
along tracks from India, the Soviet 
Union, and China. « Two of the 
tracks were closed some lime ago. 
for political reasons, and the Cease 
Fire Line cut across the track from 
India. 

This severing of links with the 
outside world was serious for the 
people of Gilgit and Skardu, and 
for those in the area for which 
these two settlements are distribu¬ 
tion-points. The only way to get 
supplies to them was by air. 

DIFFICULT LANOirtGS 

The airlift opened- with the 
arrival of construction engineers 
at Gilgit and Skardu. Their job 
was far from easy. For the only 
areas flat enough to make an air¬ 
strip w'crc two narrow pieces about 
900 yards long. Both of these 
strips of land were hemmed in 
with mountains which made it im¬ 
possible for a pilot who failed to 
make a landing to “come round 
again.” The men of the airlift 
could not afford to miss their first 
attempt in putting dowm. 

At Skardu, which is 7000 feet 
up, the only flat ground was the 
cemetery, and at first the local 
people refused to allow it to be 
disturbed. How'ever, after some 
argument they agreed that the air¬ 
strip could be laid over the cemc- 
tary, and in due course the first 
plane arrived. 

The inhabitants crowded around 
it in wonder, and murmured in¬ 
credulously when a jeep was man¬ 
handled onto the runway. Asked 

Conliniied on 2 



A transport plane at Sitardu airstrip anrid towering peaks 



ENGLISH JOHN 

This is the remarkable story of 
English John, the recognised leader 
of the fur-trappers in Manitoba. 

He has lived with the Indians as 
one of their own since he ^was a 
boy, although there is not a drop 
of Indian blood in his bush- 
hardened body. He speaks their 
language better than many of them 
do themselves. He thinks like an 
Indian and in conversation makes 
constant references to the “w’hite 
man.” 

His real name is John Henry 


DUGOUT CHURCH 

Men of the King's Shropshire 
Light Infantry have made a little 
underground church in a hillside 
on the Korean hattlcfront. 

The windows are discarded 
celluloid map covers, the pews are 
logs and sandbags. The church bell 
is an alarm bell captured from the 
enemy. 

The Shropshire lads are rightly 
proud of their “foxhole church.” 


OF MANITOBA 

Thomas, but he is so well known 
locally that the nearest hank in his 
part of Manitoba will cash cheques 
made out to English John. 

He was born somewhere in 
Cornwall about 64 years ago. His 
father was a doctor, but he died 
when John was very young, and 
at the age of six the lad ran away 
from home because he did not get 
along with his stepfather. 

He ended up in one of Dr. 
Barnardo's Homes and later was 
sent to Canada, where his first job 
was dish-washing in Winnipeg. 
One day he wandered off and slept 
all winter in haylofts or straw- 
stacks. In the spring a.SauUcaux 
Indian took pity on the boy and 
adopted him. 

That kindly Indian went to 
“the happy hunting grounds” 
some years ago, but English John 
still traps on the same line, as he 
has been doing for most of the 50 
years or so since he first went into 
the interior country with the 
Indians. 


STICKY JOB 

A leading sweet-maker found 
that one of the longest operations 
in the manufacture of a certain 
type of toffee was cutting the 50- 
foot long and three-foot wide slabs 
into the small sizes suitable for 
packaging. 

This work all had to be done 
by hand, although the rest of 
the toffee-making process was 
mechanical. 

The solution he hit upon was to 
install power-driven saws to cut 
up the toffee—the same type of 
saws, in fact, that are used for 
cutting metals in making aircraft. 
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V NATO’s. NEW ROLE 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

Touring the next six months diplomats, statesmen, and civil- 
^ servants of 14 countries will be converging on Paris, 
making that city not merely the capital of France but the new 
capital of the grand alliance known as N.A».T.O. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, to give the alliance 
its full title, thus begins a new era of the utmost importance 
to Western Civilisation. 


It is now clear that N.A.T.O. is 
a permanent force—not merely 
military in character but a power 
for peace with governmental de¬ 
partments of defence, firkance, 
trade, and foreign policy, each 
prepared to carry on normal 
civilian affairs. 

During the next few weeks the 
staffs and equipment of N.A.T.O. 
will be moved from London—, 
which has been the temporary 
headquarters of the organisation— 
to Paris. Each country concerned 
has a delegation of about 20 
people, so the transfer involves 
about 250, and in many instances 
their families. 

Meanwhile, the new head¬ 
quarters are being set up in Paris. 
Prefabricated offices, designed for 
the special needs of the delegates 
to the meetings of the United 
Nations at the Palais de Chailiot, 
will be removed from the grounds 
of the palais to the site of the 
permanent headquarters provided 
; by the French Government. 

The inclusion of civilian affairs 
is beginning to make the work of 
the organisation something like 

Kashmir Airlift 

ContlDued from pajje 1 

to bring wafer with which (o top- 
up its radiator, they placed before 
it a bowl of milk and a truss of 
hay. 

But they soon came to accept 
the airlift as part of their daily 
affairs. 

“Today,’' says Captain Massey, 
“our passengers include yak 
drivers, pilgrims bound for Mecca, 
merchants, sometimes whole fami¬ 
lies with an incredible assortment 
of possessions from' livestock to 
bags of flour.” 

Cargoes delivered range from a 
small steamroller to vegetables, 
steel girders to cattle. Over 12 
million passenger-miles have been 
flown. 


Old Soldier 



At 81, C.S.M. George Murphy, 
D.S.M., formerly of tlie Irish 
Guardi, docs not need spcetaelcs 
to sew cn ribbons iiiul slripcs 
for his fcl'ow Cbclsca Pensioners. 


that of a vast business undertaking. 

The role of the new Secretary 
General could be compared to that 
of a general manager. Under him 
the separate agencies of N.A.T.O. 
will largely be merged. The 
Finance and Economic Board, for 
instance, and the one for Defence 
Production will be unified. It is 
part of the streamlining process to 
make for greater efficiency. 

To assist the Secretary General 
in the new co-ordinated work of 
N.A.T.O. there will be branch 
managers, so to speak, who will 
look after particular problems of 
defence, trade, foreign affairs, coiTi- 
munications, and other matters. 

ALWAYS AT WORK 

Instead of the Council of the 
N.A.T.O. countries meeting from 
time to time it will function all 
the time. Either Ministers or 
senior officials appointed by them 
will represent the countries. 

Why, it might be asked, is it 
necessary to have N.A.T.O. as an 
entity separate from the European 
Defence Community—the subject 
of recent discussions with a view 
to a special pact? 

Germany is still the biggest 
single reason for having to make 
these distinctions in the defence of 
Western civilisation, because she is 
not yet entirely acceptable to all 
the countries as a fully-fledged 
member of N.A.T.O. So Germany 
has been included in the group of 
countries forming the Defence 
Community—a decision that does 
not necessitate her membership of 
N.A.T.O. 

Membership will come only 
when she has quaiified for 
admission. On the other hand, all 
the countries associated with Ger¬ 
many in the European Defence 
Community are themselves mem¬ 
bers of N.A.T.O., which shows 
how closely linked the two bodies 
are. 

NEW MEMBERS 

Two more countries, Greece and 
Turkey, have recently been ad¬ 
mitted to membership of N.A.T.O. 
While all the stress must neces¬ 
sarily remain on building adequate 
defence forces, this acquisition of 
strength to the organisation will 
help forward the programme to 
security. 

The Council’s latest pronounce¬ 
ment points out that for the time 
being the risk of aggression will 
continue; but, when security has 
been achieved, N.A.T.O, will be 
able to fulfil all those peaceful 
functions of an integrated com¬ 
munity which are now seen to be 
developing. 

As Mr. Eden, Britain’s Foreign 
Minister, says: “The big possi¬ 
bility of all the free countries of 
the West, including Germany, 
working together has been greatly 
increased—and that is what 
matters for the peace of the 
w'orld.” 


FIRST AFRICAN 
PREMIER 

For the first time in history the 
British Commonwealth is to have 
a native-born African as Prime 
Minister of one of its territories. 
Mr.'Kwame Nkrumah of the Gold 
Coast is to change his title from 
Leader of the Government Busi¬ 
ness to that of Prime Minister. 

This new title of responsibility 
will mean a great deal (wTites a 
CN" correspondent who was re¬ 
cently in the Gold Coast) to the 
millions who look to Mr. Nkrumah 
as a national leader. During his 
12 months of office he has by 
steady work and calm bearing 
shown that he has qualities of 
leadership. He will preside over 
a cabinet of Africans and British 
in a room in the Castle of 


Robin Hood returns 



A 7-foot statue of Robin Hood 
is to be erected in front of Not¬ 
tingham Castle. The sculptor, 
Mr. James A. Woodford, R.A., 
is seen at work on a model. Now 
turn to page 5 for scenes from a 
new film of Robin Hood. 


Christiansborg, high above the 
Atlantic breakers on the shore of 
Accra, 

Deep below this room are the 
dungeons where less than 200 years 
ago the slave traders kept their 
human merchandise before sending 
it across the Atlantic to America. 
Now descendants of those slaves 
are ruling the country of their 
birth. 

It is another of .those bloodless 
revolutions which mark the 
development of the British family 
of nations. 


DESERTED VILLAGE 

At a meeting of Oakham Rural 
Council, Colonel R. E. M. Heath- 
cote raised the question as to 
whether he was serving on the 
council under false pretences. 

For 25 years he has represented 
a Rutland hamlet, Martinslhorpe, 
which has only one house, with a 
rateable value of £6. Now, the 
colonel explained, the house is 
empty, and he has no one to 
represent. 


DUKE’S HOME FOUND 

The sale of a factory and ware¬ 
house in the centre of Manchester 
has revealed it to be the 18th- 
century home of the Duke of 
Bridgewater, builder of the famous 
Bridgewater Canal. 

The duke’s coat-of-arms has 
been uncovered during cleaning 
operations in this five-storey build¬ 
ing, which stands near the canal. 
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News From Everywhere 


BRITAIN LEADS 

: Britain launched 261 merchant 
ships last year, more than a third 
of the world’s output, 

A manuscript thought to have 
been .written by Chaucer in 1392 
has been founff'at Cambridge. 

Cheadle Hulme (Cheshire) Boy 
Scouts are to build an extension to 
their headquarters as a memcriai 
to King George VI. 

An oil refinery which will handle 
three million tons of oil a year is 
shortly to be built in Western 
Australia. 

TEAM WORK 

The De Havilland Engine. Com¬ 
pany of England and the General 
Electric Company of the United 
States have agreed to pool their 
knowledge and experience of gas 
turbine aircraft engines. 

An American laundry firm is 
using soluble capsules which scent 
the washing. 

The largest number of British 
cars ever shipped overseas in any 
month was reached in January, 
when 38,000 were exported. A new 
peak in value of just over 
£13,000,000 was also set up. 

Six American machines, able to 
“handstitch” a jacket in ten 
minutes, have been installed at 
Leeds. They are the first to be 
seen in this country. 

BRITISH ARE BEST 

British motor-cycles—two Nor¬ 
tons and a Triumph—took the first 
three places in the 200-mile 
championship on a beach.and road 
course at Daytona Beach, Florida. 

Two climbing courses are to be 
held for Scouts of all nationalities 
at the Scout Chalet at Kandersteg, 
Switzerland; the first from July 
13 to 23, the second from August 
24 to September 3. 

More than 2,500,000 passengers 
used United Kingdom airports in 
1951, and for the first time London 
Airport handled more passengers 
than Northolt—796,000 as against 
750,000. 

Captain Carlsen, of Flying En¬ 
terprise fame, is getting a new ship 
this month. It is the freighter 
Noonday, 8258 tons. 


YORKSHIRE MIRAGE 

Reflections of church spires and 
trees were seen off Bridlington and 
Flamborough Head in a mirage 
which lasted nearly two hours. - 

After netting only 19 fish in a 
fortnight, the Lowestoft drifter 
Marborcege found the first spring 
mackerel shoal in the Atlantic and 
brought in a catch of six tons. 

Norwich police will patrol 21 
miles of the Norfolk Broads by 
motor-boat this summer to help 
holidaymakers. 

The French religious order of 
the Little Brothers of Charles de 
Foucauld have asked the Vatican 
authorities to be allowed to in¬ 
stitute a floating monastery for 
work among French fishermen. 

The world’s largest ammonium 
sulphate fertiliser plant (built with 
British and American technical 
aid) has been opened at Sindri 
Bihar. 

SHOT LANDS A FISH 

When a Limerick farmer shot at 
a flying cormorant, a six-ounce 
trout fell at his feet from the bird’s 
beak. 

Croydon Town Council, in spite 
of protests, is to hold to its rule 
that homework must not be given 
to children under 11 in the town’s 
primary schools. 

Bulldozers dug a 300-yard 
channel to low-water mark to 
allow the coaster Saint Kearan, 394 
tons, to be refloated after being 
aground two months at Ardmore 
Point, Helensburgh, Dumbarton¬ 
shire. 

WRIST RADIO 

Radio engineers at Princetown, 
New Jersey, claim to have pro¬ 
duced a device known as a Tran¬ 
sistor which may lead to a wrist 
radio receiver working from power 
provided by body heat. 

State grants of nearly 
£112,000,000 are to be given to 
Britain’s universities during the 
five years. 

The Treasury has agreed that 
the cost of admission tickets to the 
Olympic Games at Helsinki need 
not be deducted from the £25 basic 
travel allowance. 


MODEL HOUSES C SPEEDY 

FrnHir 
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WOULD HELP 
ME MAKE A 
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YOUR EIGHTS 
OF WAY 

Surrey County Council have 
published a series of 46 detailed 
•naps, each measuring 40 inches by 
30, showing every claimed public 
right-of-way in the county. 

The maps have been prepared in 
accordance with the National 
Parks and Access to the Country¬ 
side Act, which was passed two 
years ago and ordered a survey of 
public footpaths throughout Eng¬ 
land and Wales, Surrey is the first 
county to complete the task. 

To allow for the settlement of 
objections or queries by land- 
owners, there w'ill be two editions 
of temporary maps before a final 
edition is printed. 


PAINTING FOR LORD’S 

A brilliant painting of the 
famous Melbourne Cricket 
Ground, scene of many a thrilling 
clash between Australian and 
English Test teams, is to be flown 
to Lord’s to be hung in the Maryle- 
bonc Cricket Club rooms. The 
work of a Melbourne artist, 
George Colville, himself a lover of 
cricket, it is a gift from the 
Victorian Cricket Association. 

■ X _ _ 

HANDY WASH 

A mobile washhouse for London 
sewermen is now in use at Dept¬ 
ford. Complete with changing- 
room, hot running water, showers, 
sinks, and clean towels, it awaits 
the men as they climb from 
the manholes. 

It was made by council engineers 
from an old dustcart bought from 
a neiahbouring borough for £15. 


BAT FOR P.M.’s 
GRANDSON 

Australia's Prime Minister, Mr. 
IL G. Menzies, has always been 
an ardent cricket enthusiast. 
Rarely does he miss a Test match 
if he has the time, and he has been 
the patron of the Victorian Cricket 
Association for years. 

Last month he received from 
Australia’s Test captain, Lindsay 
Hassett, a miniature bat, 12 inches 
long, which had been autographed 
by all the members of the Austra¬ 
lian and West Indies teams during 
the last Test match, played at 
Sydney. 

In sending the bat to the Prime 
Minister, Hassett suggested he 
should give it to his ten-month-old 
grandson, Alexander Gordon 
Menzies, when he was christened 
a day or two later. Mr. Menzies 
cordially agreed. 


FIJI COMPLETELY ON 
THE MAP 

For the first time, complete and 
accurate maps of the Fiji Islands 
have been made by means of air 
photography. This work has just 
been finished. 

To accomplish this, 6400 square 
miles were photographed by a 
plane which flew over the area for 
six months. Much of the inland 
districts, with high peaks covered 
with forests, had probably never 
been seen before. 

On occasions visibility over the 
islands became limited for camera 
work owing to the smoke from the 
bush fires in Australia, 1500 miles 
avv’ay. Sec World Map 


NEW SOURCE OF 
GAS-ICE 

A large field of natural carbon 
dioxide gas has been discovered in 
British Columbia, north of Nelson. 

This natural product is called 
“gas-ice,” and has been used in the 
United States as an economical 
and efficient refrigerant for goods 
being transported by road or rail, 
and for the fishing industry. It is 
also used in home refrigerators, 
for surgery, dentistry, fire extin¬ 
guishers, mine explosives, and in 
dairies. 

The British Columbia deposits 
are being developed on a big scale, 
and it is possible that the province 
may become the largest natural 
carbon dioxide-producing area in 
North America. 

See World Map 


CARPETS OF STEEL 

A steel floor-covering which can 
be unrolled and laid like a carpet 
is the latest device in factory con¬ 
struction. 

Strips of steel are worked into 
a criss-cross design, and concrete 
or asphalt is poured into the 
openings, leaving the steel to carry 
the weight of traffic over the floor. 


HEAT LAID ON 

Employees of the Sannhof 
cotton mill in Switzerland have no 
fuel problems. Their mill build¬ 
ings and canteen are warmed by 
waste heat recovered from the 
diesel engine plant, and there is 
still enough heat left to supply the 
needs of all the houses in the 
village. 


GRAVE MENACE TO 
CHOCOLATE 

The‘world's chocolate supplies 
have in recent years been endan¬ 
gered by the cocoa bug, which has 
attacked plantations in the Gold 
Coast. The damage is caused by a 
parasite similar to one which 
affects blackcurrant bushes in this 
country ; it is known as “swollen 
shoot ” and causes the pods to 
shrivel up. 

For weeks past teams of experts 
have been touring among the cocoa 
farmers persuading them to cut 
out their diseased trees and plant 
new ones. Eight mobile vans with 
cinema films and gramophone 
records have been marshalled for 
the campaign, and 150,000 leaflets 
in six languages distributed. 

This is an attempt to make the 
Gold Coast democracy save the 
cocoa industry by its own efforts. 
For every tree cut out the farmer 
gets 4s., and for every new one 
planted 2s. a year for three years. 

The Gold Coast crop is worth 
£40,000,000 a year, and upon it 
the future of the colony depends. 


MILLIONS OF TREES 

Norway plans this year to plant 
37 million trees, most of them 
spruce, on her hillsides and moun¬ 
tains. The trees are being sup¬ 
plied by 60 tree nurseries, which 
altogether have 230 million sap¬ 
lings under cultivation. 

In spite of the vast quantities of 
trees and bushes at home, Norway 
can still export many thousands. 
Last year's planting was 31,600,000 
trees, 7,100,000 more than in the 
previous year. 


PiOUD OF 
¥0011 iiiE 

a - o aren’t you ? 



see that ifs 
fitted with .», 


Fibrax: 

BRAKE BLOCKS 

No matter what make your bicycle 
may be, fit it with fibrax brAke 
BLOCKS. You can trust them—thcyTe 
SURE STOPPERS at any speed. 
They look good, too, on a smart 
machine. For steel rims fibrax 
BLACK BLOCK ; for alloy rims the new 
SOFT RED BLOCK (specially designed 
for alloy). Both obtain¬ 
able from cycle shops 
everywhere. 

FREE ! 



Get the out of 
yotir bike. Write tiow 
for rilEH BOOK- 
LKT i*Hckc<l with 
\ hiats ou riding and 
maintenance. 


FIBRAX LIMITED 

7UDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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The best of friends 


The monkey may appear to be a little stand-offish, but really 
he is the life and soul of this party which Janet Hazel man is 
taking for morning exercise near her Sussex home. 


ANCIEXT SCHOOl IM NORTHUMBRIA 


March 12 is a great day for the' 
Edward VI Grammar School, Mor¬ 
peth, Northumberland, for it is the 
400th anniversary ^of the granting 
of its charter. Actually it is even 
older, for it was founded about 
1300 by the seven trade guilds of 
Morpeth. 

The celebrations began this week 
with a Commemoration Service, 
and will end on July 16 with a 
pageant illustrating the school's 
history. 

A great man in its long story 


was Dr. William Turner, Dean of 
Wells, and England's first botanist. 
He was a pupil of the earlier 
school, and it was probably due to 
his influence at the court of 
Edward VI that the new founda- i 
tion was granted the confiscated 
property and endowments of three 
chantries associated with the 
Chapel of All Saints at Morpeth. 

The Chapel of All Saints re¬ 
mained the home of the school 
until 1858, when new buildings 
were erected north of the town. 



Yoa’H love the taste of Zubes—and 
tlicyl! keep you feeling vrarm, how¬ 
ever cold the weather! You can buy 
fhpm loose and in tins. 
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MEN AT WORK IN 
LONDON ZOO 

By Craven Hill, CN Correspondent at Regent’s Park 


unusually large consignment 
of rhesus monkeys has just 
been ordered by the Zoo from 
India. 

The animals, travelling ten to a 
crate, will be leaving Calcutta by 
air shortly. On arrival, they will 
be turned loose on Monkey Hill, 
the large rockwork enclosure be¬ 
hind the Mappin Terraces, which 
the Zoo plans to reopen at Easter. 

Built for apes and monkeys in 
1924, Monkey Hill was damaged 
by a bomb during the war. Since 
then it has been inhabited only by 
goats and wallabies. 

Workmen have now repaired 
the enclosure. New tree-trunks, a 
pool, and a waterfall will be in¬ 
stalled shortly, and caves in the 
interior will be fitted with radiant 
heat apparatus, as they were when 
monkeys lived on the hill. 

work has also been in pro¬ 
gress in the nearby Aqua¬ 
rium. The staff have just com¬ 
pleted a -big .“overtime” job—a 
thorough clean-out of the filtration 
system, the first it has had since 
the “underwater zoo” first opened 
in 1924. 

The men have been working late 
each night for three weeks. Dur¬ 
ing that time over 40 tons of sand 
have been removed and replaced 
with specially graded quartz from 
quarries at Leighton Buzzard. 

/There are four of these filters. 
Cleaning did not interfere unduly 
with the maintenance of the 
Aquarium, as the filters were dealt 
with in pairs, one pair temporarily 
taking on the work of four. 

The new sand has been laid 
down on top of thousands of 
cockle shells, three tons of which 
the Zoo obtained from Southend. 

“Cockle shells are invaluable in 
helping to maintain the lime con¬ 
tent of the water,” Mr. H. F. 
Vinall, the curator, told me. 


What does the Zoo propose to 
do about it? “At the moment we 
shall do nothing,” says Head- 
keeper H. Jones. “Our own water- 
fowl will not be needing the 
barrels just yet, and we hope that 
the mallard, always early nesters, 
will hatch off their broods before 
their homes are wanted by our 
ow'n birds.” 

J]fforts by the menagerie’s 
veterinary staff to help a one¬ 
footed Great Skua (largest of the 
European gulls) have proved un¬ 
availing. 

The skua (as reported in this 
column on January 5) had been 
caught in - Huntingdonshire by a 
gamekeeper, who found that the 
bird had lost its left foot and the 
lower part of the leg. It was able 
to move around only by a com¬ 
bination of awkward heps and 
' short flights. 

At the Zoo sanatorium, efforts 
have since been made to provide 
the skua with an artificial leg made 
of plaster. . But the bird would 
have none of it, and kept worrying 
its false leg with its beak, eventu¬ 
ally breaking it. 

Now one-footed again, the skua 
has been returned to an aviary. 
Fresh attempts to aid it will be 
made, if and when a more satis¬ 
factory false leg can be devised. 


Some boys in Birmingham have 
formed their own film club, and it 
is proving a great success. 

Founded in 1949, it is called 
Alpha Film Productions, and the 
president is famous Archie 
Andrews (by permission of Peter 
Brough). One of the boys is pro¬ 
ducer, others are cameramen, 
actors, technicians, lighting ex¬ 
perts, and so on. They have their 


Pioneers of 
a jungle 
railway 

Twenty men met in London re¬ 
cently for the eleventh reunion of 
survivors of the construction of a 
Brazilian jungle railway more than 
40 years ago. The laying of ihis 
single-track line, begun in 1907 
under the most appalling con¬ 
ditions, cost 7000 lives. 

Diseases never before en¬ 
countered were responsible for 
hundreds of deaths. Other perils 
met with were giant ants and 
spiders which attacked men while 
they slept, snakes 40 feet long, 
torrential, rains, and unfriendly 
natives whose favourite weapons 
were poisoned arrows. 

The line, some 200 miles long, 
runs from the interior of Brazil to 
the mouth of the Amazon.. It was 
inspired by the high ^ price of 
rubber then ruling, and was in¬ 
tended to convey the w'ild rubber 
found in the jungle to the coast for 
shipment overseas. 

But no sooner had the railway 
been completed in 1913 than the 
rubber market collapsed; prices fell 
so low as to make the collection 
even of wild rubber scarcely worth 
the trouble, and the project, so 
costly in money and lives, was 
made well-nigh valueless. 

Today the railway is used by 
a mixed freight and passenger 
train which makes one-trip a week. 


own studio—in a garage—and 
their best-known film so far is 
World of Boys. 

Aspiring film-ma1!ers join the 
club between the ages of 101 and 
17, but only those with sufficient 
talent can be accepted. 

Further information about 
Alpha Films can be obtained from 
the Hon. Secretary, 16 Pamela 
Road, Northfield, Birmingham 31. 


PLANES FOR THE SPOTTER’S NOTEBOOK 


THESE BOYS MAKE THEIR OWN FILMS 



menagerie is again being 
troubled by feathered gate¬ 
crashers. 

A number of mallard ' (wild 
duck) which, during the winter, 
have been coming in and settling 
on the Zoo's waterfowl pond, are 
trying to become permanent resi¬ 
dents. Where they come from, 
nobody knows; but the royal 
parks is a good guess. 

Anyway, having found them¬ 
selves in a good billet, with plenty 
of food, they have decided to slay 
and nest in the Gardens. And 
there's the rub. 

Recently, keepers have been put¬ 
ting into position a number of 
nesting barrels intended for the 
Zoo’s own waterfowl—the New 
Zealand sheld-duck, pochard, and 
the rest. No sooner were the 
barrels in position than the mallard 
began looking them over and tak¬ 
ing possession of them. 

Several of the barrels have been 
placed up in the trees especially 
for the use of such birds as Caro¬ 
lina tree-ducks. Even these are 
being purloined by mallard, and 
it seem« likely that all the nesting 
sites will soon be occupied by the 
squatters. 


9. The Short SA 4 

Marking the entry of Short 
Brothers into the jet-age, the SA/4 
was designed to meet R.A.F. re¬ 
quirements for a heavy jet bomber 
immediately after the war. 

This was at a time when many 
facts concerning swept wings, jet 
engines, supersonics, and high alti¬ 
tude flight were comparatively 
unknown quantities. Thus the 
SA/4, while possessing a high per¬ 
formance, is not particularly 
unorthodox. 

In fact, the only unusual feature 
externally is the “stacking” of ihe 
four Rolls-Royce Avon turbojets, 
one on top of the other, in the two 
deep nacelles. The idea of this 


was to ease maintenance and allow 
the speedy installation of more 
powerful jets as they become 
available. . 

At the moment only the proto¬ 
type SA/4 is flying, but probably 
the aircraft will soon undergo 
development as a troop transport. 

Carrying a crew of five in a 
pressurised cabin, the SA/4 is 
fitted with the latest radar, radio, 
and de-icing aids, besides many 
new ’secret devices. Top speed is 
in the region of 550 to 600 m.p.h. 

As is the fashion with most 
modern “heavies,” the main under- 
i^^riage legs each mount four- 
wheCl bodies. 

Span: 109 feet; length: 102 feet. 
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Robin Hood is back in Sherwood Forest—on the screen 



Joan Rice as Maid Marian, amid the Norman splendour of 
Nottingham Castle 


The Sheriff of Nottingham’s men in pursuit of the outlaws 


James H.iytcr as jovial Friar Tuck 



Xlie Archbishop bestows his blessing on the King’s Crusade 


Peter Finch as the Sheriff of Nottingham, 
Robin’s arch enemy 


Maid Marian, Queen Lieano-, Prince John, and the Archbishop' 
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£1,500,000 TO 
SAVE LIFE 

Mever has a sum of. money 
been allocated to a 
worthier purpose than the 
£1,500,000 from the National 
Road Fund which is to be used 
to tackle the problem of the 
“ accident black spot ” on our 
roads. 

The amount is indeed little 
enough, but it does represent a 
practical attempt to get rid of 
some of the causes of road 
accidents. We cannot get a 
new road system overnight, but 
we can try to straighten out 
bad corners, lower humped- 
back bridges, and give a more 
uniformdighting system to our 
big towns. 

If this money is used in an 
imaginative and determined 
manner many lives will be 
saved. Last year, 5250 people 
were killed in road accidents, 
and 211,243 more were in¬ 
jured and nearly all of them 
were victims of speed, careless¬ 
ness, and iinthoughtful con¬ 
duct. 

It must be remembered 
that however many millions of 
pounds we spend on our roads, 
the problem of accidents re¬ 
mains a human problem. 
When everyone who uses the 
roads *— pedestrians, cyclists, 
and drivers alike—is aware all 
the time of the need for alert¬ 
ness and consideration—then, 
and then only, will the appal¬ 
ling toll of road deaths appre¬ 
ciably diminish. It is a matter 
for the consciences of us all. 


T o learn, parrot-like, stock 
answers to hoped-for, stock 
questions is believed by. some 
students to be a short cut to 
success in exams ; they expect 
their store of answers to win 
them marks. ' , 

This fallacy was criticised re¬ 
cently by the Vice-Chancellor _of 
London University, Professor 
H. H. Bellot: Pointing out that 
a university is not an institution 
for giving docile minds a know¬ 
ledge of the right answers, he 
went on to call the fear of mak¬ 
ing mistakes “the most deadly 
of academic diseases.” ; x 

He was urging the value to 
universities of doctors of 
philosophy who, he said, “are 
persons who have shown a 
capacity for finding out.” 

The road to knowledge is 
always a hard one, and we must 
agree with a recent report of the 
National Association of School¬ 
masters that a scholar must have 
“the ability to suffer continuing 
drudgery Avillingly, in order to 
reach a goal.” 

Jeannette’s Choice 

J EANNETTE AlTWEGG, who at 
one time recently held the 
British, European, Olympic, and 
World figure-skating champion¬ 
ships, has decided to retire. 

This 21-year-old daughter of a 
textile manufacturer could have 
earned a fortune in the next four 
years by turning professional; 
but she refused all offers. 

“What is the good of making 
a million dollars?” she said. “I 
should get ideas far beyond me. 
I should have to keep up a posi¬ 
tion quite unnatural to me.”. 

Instead, this famous girl 
intends to study psychology in 
Switzerland, improve her know¬ 
ledge of languages, and take up 
child welfare ; along these paths, 
she feels, lie true riches, of far 
greater worth than those she has 
renounced. 

Well done, Jeannette — and 
good luck! 


UNCLE SAM IS 100 Self-help builders 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If waghing dishes 
counts as home¬ 
work 


Scientists are to discuss how 
tiredness affects working people. 
Usually they go to sleep. 

Some people join the first queue 
they see. And think their troubles 
are at an end. 


U NCLE Sam is just a century old. 

The figure of the tall Yankee 
with chin whiskers, which repre-> 
sents the United States of 
America, first appeared in a New 
York comic weekly, the Lantern, 
on March 13, .1852. . 

He was designed as a contrast 
to John Bull. The cartoon in 
which he first appeared was 
called Raising the Wind. It 
depicted the struggle between the 
American. shipowner and the 
Cunafd Line, with John Bull 
actively helping his company 
while Uncle Sam stpod by as 
an amiable onlooker, refusing 
to give a 
government 
subsidy to 
Ame r i c a n 
shipowners. 
The cartoon¬ 
ist was F. 
Bellew. 

A competi¬ 
tion is being 
held in 
America to 
find a new 
Uncle Sam, 
for the origi¬ 
nal creation 
is not con¬ 
sidered truly 
representa¬ 
tive of the 
modern pro¬ 
gressive spirit 
of America. 

Damage Recorder 

A mong recently-marketed gad¬ 
gets is one which records 
the rough treatment sustained by 
a parcel in transit. 

When enclosed in a package, 
the device provides unquestion¬ 
able record, it is claimed, of the 
number of times it has been 
dropped, as well as the heights 
from which such drops occurred. 
It can measure drops of from 
three inches to three feet. 

We now await a device that 
will guard the contents of parcels 
from breakage or damage when 
dropped from the same heights. 

ONCE MORE THE SPRING 

Once more the Heavenly Power 
makes all things hew, 

And domes the red-ploughed 
hills 

With loving blue ; 

The blackbirds have their wills, 
The throstles iOO.Lord Tennyson 



I T is now possible for people in 
Britain to build their own 
houses—and by so doing to earn 
the blessing of the Minister of 
Housing. Already there are more 
than 30 building groups in the 
London area, and the pleasing 
thing about them is the spirit of 
self-help and mutual aid. 

Each has a membership of 
'about 50, all trained in one or 
other of the building crafts, and 
eyery member of the group 
eventually gets a house. The 
rnoney is provided by the local 
authority, but each member puts 
in £20 or £30, and binds himself 
to give his labour free for two 
years at weekends and during 
holidays. 

These amateur builders aim to 
keep the cost of each building 
at £1000, and a house is allotted 
to them on a points system 
according to .their family needs. 
Some of the houses are con¬ 
structed of concrete blocks, an 
easier method for the amateur. 

The National Self-help Build¬ 
ing Association have 600 houses 
under construction, and about 
40 people a day are asking for 
plans. 


The Children's Newspaper, March tS, I9S2 

THINGS SAID 

I CAN cook only three things. 

When people come to see me 
they have to like one of the three 
or stay away. 

Hilda ^ Duchess of 
Richmond and Gordon 

H alf my. time as a teacher is 
spent trying to immobilise 
small boys. 

Mr, P, Major^ of Chingford 

F ilm music is even more pain¬ 
ful than my sciatica. It has 
nothing to do with the film’s 
story. It is just noise, loud, silly. 

Sir Thomas Beecham 

T he writing of a well-made play 
can be learned: the writing 
of a fine play can neither be 
learned nor taught. 

Mr. Peter Ustinov 

I T is an all-day and nearly an 
all-night job, and just between 
you and me and the gate-post, 
1 like it. 

Mr, Truman on the Presidency 

A mericans like to make a plan, 
write it down, then fit the 
bits together. We like to start 
with bits, getting the whole at the 
end instead of the beginning. 

Sir Christopher Steeh Minister 
British Embassy in Washington 


Thirty Years Ago 

I N a New York police-court a 
?!ue cat was a prominent 
witness in a recent case. 

It sat on a bench and looked 
round benevolently, and did not 
shov7 any resentment against its 
owner, who was charged with 
dyeing it blue. 

Its natural colour was white, 
but the owner, a young woman 
of 23, wanted it to match the 
blue walls and the blue curtains 
and the blue furniture and her 
blue frocks. So she dyed pussy’s 
long Angora fur, and the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals summoned her for 
alleged ill-treatment. 

It was not asserted that the 
cat would suffer permanently, 
but the magistrate, after telling 
the young woman how foolish 
she had been, ordered it to be 
left in the Society’s keeping. 

From the Childreffs Newspaper, 
March 18, 1922 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Oliver Cromwell wrote: 
Subtlety may deceive you; 
integrity never will. 




T he earth is stirring now, 
awakened by the roaring of 
the winds of March. It is a 
good time to be out-of-doors, to 
rejoice in the warmth of return¬ 
ing sunshine, and in the many 
signs of spring. 

In the words of John Clare: 
Though still so early, cne^tuay 

spy* 

And mark Spring's footsteps 
every hour; 

The daisy, with its golden eye. 
And primrose bursting into 
flower; 

And snugly, where the thorny 
bower 

Keeps off the nipping frost and 
wind. 

Excluding all but sun and 
shower. 

The children early violets find. 

Truly it is a joyful thing to see 
the early spring blossoms hasten¬ 
ing forth, like over-eager chil¬ 
dren, to greet the sun, and to 
note the first suspicion of 
gossamer-green in the top of the 
larchwoods. 


While a motorist was at a meet¬ 
ing the sea washed over his car. ^e are not likely to get South 
Trust it gave it a polish as well. African apricots much longer. 

Are they short? 

Britain's leading industrial 

scientists are searching for the A little boy went to a fancy- 
ideal chair. Better form a corn- dress party as a postage stamp. 
mittee and sit on it. Wonder if he got a licking? 


BILLY BEETLE 
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HER MAJESTY’S 
MINISTRIES 

A new series of articles explaining something of the 
work of the great State Departments which most directly 
affect the everyday lives of British citizens, young and old. 

1 . Education 


E ducation in England and Wales 
has moved briskly—in more 
senses than one—within the last 
15 years. The name of the central 
authority was changed, in 1945, 
from Board of Education to 
Ministry of Education. Before the 
war its headquarters were in 
Whitehall. Today they are in a 
farpous street in Mayfair. 

Here, from Curzon Street House, 
a modern building rising six floors 
from ground level, a staff of about 
2000 experts control the adjustable 
web of formulae and rules within 
which our system of education 
operates. 

HUMAN CONTACTS 
Some Government departments 
are. of necessity remote from the 
general public. But not the 
Ministry of Education. A sick 
child, a brave child, a brilliant 
child, or a handicapped child is of 
direct personal concern to this 
Ministry. 

Parliament lays down policy. 
The Ministry administers it 
through a dozen or more main 
branches, each recruited from 
specialists in some particular phase 
of education, though, of course, 
much of the work is.done through 
the education committees of popu- 
larly-elected local authorities. 

Most of the branches in Curzon 
Street are in intimate contact with 
the work of nine separate regions 
into which England is divided. 
Wales is represented by its own 
branch. (Education in Scotland is 
administered through the Scottish 
Office.) 

The Awards Branch, for 
example, illustrates the down-to- 
earth character of the Ministry. 
It is not too much to say that a 
boy or girl of great promise is 
known, at any rate by name, to 
this branch, which (among other 
matters) deals with the Ministry’s 
scholarship awards, including State 
scholarships. 

GRANTS-IN-AID 

In the higher grades this branch 
may correspond with a pupil 
direct, paying out the cheques for 
his maintenance at university or 
medical school. So, by its system 
of grants-in-aid for further educa¬ 
tion and training schemes this 
Branch is in a close relationship 
with the public. 

Perhaps the biggest component 
of this Ministry is the Schools 
Branch, split into a “functional” 
section and a “territorial” section. 
In a general way the first of these 
sections deals with management of 
schools—building regulations, road 
safety, building programmes, re¬ 
ligious education, staffing, civil 
defence, school attendances, 
secondary schools, and other 
subjects. 

The “territorialists” are more 
specific, concentrating upon the in¬ 
dividual, more human, aspects of 
general problems. For example, it 


is not uncommon that a parent 
fails to see eye-to-cye wfth a local 
education committee about the fit¬ 
ness (or unfitness) of Little Johnny 
for a secondary school education. 
If the dispute is serious it may be 
referred to this section. 

When, too, the chainnan of the 
local committee announces that a 
problem is so vast that it can be 
solved only by “sending a deputa¬ 
tion to London,” this is the section 
which usually meets the aggrieved 
educationists. 

The Architects and Buildings 
Branch is responsible for matters 
ranging from the designs of the 
new comprehensive schools to the 
provision of telephones. The 
Legal Branch covers a wide field 
of difficult subjects, including the 
employment of children in enter¬ 
tainments. 

Everything to do with the en¬ 
lightenment of the public about 
education falls under the Informa¬ 
tion and General Branch. At their 
command is a library of 100,000 
volumes. 

LIBRARY SERVICE 

Anybody can consult this library 
at Curzon Street House, and books 
are frequently on loan for 
teachers’ courses. 

Teachers, External Relations 
(with overseas countries). Further 
Education, Special Services (such 
as school meals and handicapped 
children) and Statistics all have 
their individual branches, some of 
them housed elsewhere in the West 
End and at Canons Park, 
Middlesex. 

In some way the ten million 
children attending 30,0{X) recog¬ 
nised schools, and their some 
250,000 teachers, are all linked with 
the “Big School” in Mayfair. 


Buttons by the Million 



A driUing-machlite operator 
]gEFORE the war most of our 
button needs were supplied by 
Birmingham. But during and since 
the end of the war a button- 
making industry begun in Cyprus 
in 1937 has developed rapidly. 
Today this small Mediterranean 
island rivals the English city in its 
output of buttons of ail sorts and 
sizes, from the humble trouser 
button to the ornate pearl. 

Figures for 1950 show that 
nearly 1,300,000 gross of buttons, 
worth approximate! y £ 160,000, 


at work Counting 

were sold abroad, and the biggest 
customer was the United Kingdom, 
whose trading account came to 
nearly £109,000 for 914,000 gross. 

There are two factories ; one is 
at Limassol, which manufactures 
buttons from the tough nut of the 
dum palm, a tree which thrives in 
the Sudan and East Africa, and the 
other is at Larnaca, where pearl 
buttons are cut from seashells im¬ 
ported from Australia and from 
Islands in the Indian Ocean. From 
modest beginnings, both these 


buttons with a counting-board 
factories now work 2j shifts a day, 
from 5 a.m. till 2 a.m., giving em¬ 
ployment to some 470 people, 
mostly women and girls. 

To watch the nuts and shells go 
through the various processes— 
cutting, shaving, facing, dyeing, and 
drying—is an interesting study, and 
there is no waste. The unused 
portions of the dum nut are used 
either as fuel or as animal food, 
while waste from the shells is 
used in the making of mosaic 
floors. 


BRITAIN’S FIRST DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Two hundred and fifty years 
ago, on March 11, 1702, Britain’s 
first daily newspaper appeared in 
London. It was the Daily Courant, 
and its first nine issues bore the 
imprint: Sold by E. Mallet, next 
door to the King’s Arms Tavern at 
Fleet Bridge. 

So began the fascinating story 
of our daily Press. Until 1702 
publication of news had been con¬ 
fined to journals issued weekly or 
at irregular intervals. Britain’s 
first printed newspaper was prob¬ 
ably the Weekly News, issued in 
1622. It contained only news 
from abroad, for a strict censor¬ 
ship governed publication of ail 
home news. 

The forerunners of our regular 
papers were the news-letters, the 
earliest being hand-written. 'These 


JUNIOR TRAFFIC POUCE 


A road safety organisation 
known as The School Patrols is 
operating in several Danish cities. 

The patrols are now active in 
over a score of schools in Den¬ 
mark, and many more are planning 
to take up the idea in due course. 



These junior “traffic police,” re¬ 
cruited from the higher grades, are 
specially trained by members of 
the police force. They are on duty 
before and after school hours, and 
during recess. 

They may only direct their 
schoolmates, and in 

.1 no circumstances must 

! they give traffic 

. j signals to other road 


Their duty is to find 
breaks in the flow of 
traffic, and to keep 
their classmates and 
the tiny tots on the 
sidewalk until such 
breaks make it pos¬ 
sible to cross the 
street safely. Their 
activities ; are carried 
on in a spirit of 
friendliness and good 
will,'and the patrols 
are popular with 
grown-ups as well as 
children. 


were supplied to nobles and others 
who sought information, and the 
demand for them grew steadily. 
The pioneers of journalism were 
not all honourable characters; 
but as the yearning for knowledge 
spread, men looked forward to a 
truthful and genuine Press. 

But newspapers still had to con¬ 
tend with official opposition, and 
the Star Chamber in 1632 forbade 
the issue of news from foreign 
parts. In 1641, however, this 
dictatorial court of law was 
abolished, and regular weekly 
journals multiplied. 

Then, on Wednesday, March 11, 
1702, came the Daily Courant. It 
was printed in two columns, on 
one side of the paper only. Its 
author, a serious journalist, ex¬ 
plained that he would not be pub¬ 
lishing views, for he “supposed 
readers to have sense enough to 
make reflections for themselves.” 
He promised “news only, and that 
daily.” The very first item was: 

“Naples, Feb. 22. On Wednes¬ 


day last our New Viceroy, the 
Duke of Escalona, arrived here 
with a Squadron of the Galleys of 
Sicily.” 

After the first nine issues, the 
ownership changed, for the next 
six were imprinted: Printed and 
sold by Sam Buckley at the 
Dolphin in Little Britain. 

The Daily Courant became very 
popular, and increased in size to 
four pages, sometimes even six. It 
set the standard for the lay-out of 
the first generation of English daily 
journals, and sometimes had more 
than one edition. It was also the 
first daily paper to publish a 
special evening edition, when in 
May 1706, it gave the news of 
Marlborough’s victory at Ramillies. 

The Courant ceased publication 
in June 1735, the last issue being 
numbered 6002. This was a re¬ 
markable achievement in an era 
when the Government tax or 
stamp-duty on periodicals was so 
heavy that a single copy cost the 
equivalent of Is. 6d. or 2s. today. 


EGG-SHELL ART 

Having successfully painted • a 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth in soft 
water colours on half a duck’s egg, 
Mr. John T. Birch of Coventry is 
now at work on another of the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Birch is an artist in metal 
and was trained in the jewellery 
trade at the Birmingham School of 
Art. Taking up painting at the 
Coventry School of Art, he was 
soon exhibiting in Midland shows, 
but his egg-shell painting is a 
recent venture. ' 

When the painting is complete 
the shell is treated with a thin coat¬ 
ing of clear lacquer to give added 
strength to the shell as well as to 
prevent yellowing . and fading. 
With a gold-plated metal frame the 
miniature is complete. 


LAST WEEKS 
of the National 

WRITING TEST 

A re 3’Oii taking part in the great 
C N National Handwriting Test 
of 1952 ? If you are but have not yet 
completed your Entry Form you should 
do so without delay, and then hand it 
to your teacher. Monday, March 31, 
is the last date for receiving entries, and 
teachers are asked to make sure that 
they are posted in good time. 

Remember, there are Cash Prizes for 
both schools and pupils, as well as 
hundreds of consolation prizes. 

Teachers are also asked to note that 
while each pupil's effort will be judged 
on its individual merits all papers 
must be returned ' together as the 
school’s total entry. ' Every fornr 
returned must be completed .- .by the 
addition of a , token (marked . C N 
Writing Test, 1952,”) cut from the 
back ' page of any issue of the 
CHILDREN’SINEWSPAPER. The 
last date fo^ entries is 

Monday, March 31 _ 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


Maureen Connolly 




It is expected that 
I7-year-old Maureen 
Connolly, U. S. 
champion, will be at 
Wimbledon this year 
for her firsL,attempt 
at what is regarded 
as the world title. 


Maureen, modest and un¬ 
affected, grew' up in San 
Diego, California, and for’ 
some years devoted her out¬ 
door interest solely to riding. 
Then her family moved to a 
house near the Balboa Park 
tennis courts. 


Passing the courts frequently 
Maureen used to watch 
Wilbur Folsom, a professional 
coach, instructing pupils. 
When the ball came her "way 
she returned it; and one day, 
Wilbur invited her to try her 
hand with a racket. 


Progress was swift, and swifter 
still when Eleanor “ Teach ” 
Tennant took control. At 14, 
Maureen won the U.S^ girls’ 
championship. At Ibishe ^von 
the national title, defeating 
Doris Hart and, in the final, 
Shirley Fry, 


NEW-OLD RAILWAY LINE FOR BRITAIN 

One of the biggest changes that 


UBRARY TREASURES 
FOR THE NATION 

The British Museum has recently 
acquired some treasures from the 
Earl of Leicester’s library at Holk- 
ham Hall, Norfolk. Altogether 12 
rare manuscripts and 85 books—30 
of which were printed ' before 
A.D. 1500—have been purchased 
for £95,000, of which the Govern¬ 
ment is providing £74,500. 

The library at Holkham is one 
of the greatest private collections 
of books and manuscripts. in 
Britain, and among the British 
Museum’s purchases is a fascinat¬ 
ing 14th-century Bible picture- 
book consisting of many drawings 
on vellum,' described in Anglo-., 
Norman. 

Among the other rare works 
acquired are a beautifully-illumin¬ 
ated volume written for Edward 
III about A.D. 1327; a 14th-cen¬ 
tury Italian Bible which belonged 
to the anti-Pope Clement Vlt; a 
copy of The Mirror of Human 
Salvation which was printed in 
Utrecht about 1470 ; a second folio 
of Shakespeare ; and a first edition 
of Miles Coverdale’s Bible in 
English, translated in 1535. 

^ Yet another treasure recently 
bought for the British Museum is 
a famous 10th-century manuscript 
which for many years was at 
Helmingham Hall, Suffolk. This 
is King Alfred’s translation into 
Anglo-Saxon of the UniversaL 
History of Orosius. It has been 
bought for £10,000, of which the 
Government has provided £7500. 


STRONGER SHOE LACE 

Shoe laces always seem to break 
at the most inconvenient time. But 
now the British Standards In¬ 
stitution has just issued a standard 
of strength for tagged boot and 
shoe laces. 

The trade mark used by licenced 
manufacturers will signify that a 
shoe lace satisfies the standard and 
will not break, before a strain of 
at least 45 lbs. is imposed. 


has ever occurred on our railways 
is at present taking place. The 
“chaired” rail, used here for over 
a century, is being replaced by the 
“flat bottom,” as employed on the 
railways of practically every other 
country. 

But in adopting the flat-bottom 
rail, the British Railways are not 
really copying foreign countries, 
for it was an English invention (for 
English railways) in 1836. The 
designer was Charles Vignoles—a 
staunch Englishman despite his 
French-sounding name—and his 
rail was for a time in service in 
Britain. 

It was of an inverted T-shape, 
and was fastened down directly 
on to wooden sleepers. The woods 
then available, however, were very 
soft, and it was found that the 
rail bit in deeply, thus making the 
track uneven. 

A rail was therefore designed 
with an intermediate bracket, or 
“chair,” which distributed the load 
over a greater area, thus keeping 


the iron from sinking in. This is 
the type of make-up that has been 
employed in this country for the 
last century. 

Having designed the “chaired” 
rail, England for some reason 
began to look upon the flat-bottom 
rail with disdain. It was thought 
of as a track only suitable for 
pioneering railways, and for 


countries where safety was not 
considered so important as in 
England, 

Then a short time ago railway 
men found that other countries 
were building a flat-bottom track 
that was superior to our own 
chaired type. It was 59 per cent 
stiffen in a vertical direction and 
136 per cent stiffen from side to 
side. 

Furthermore, it was easier to 


lay—16,000 fewer parts per mile 
being required—and was more 
readily kept in repair ; it was likely 
to last longer, and also retained 
better alignment. And to crown 
all, it gave smoother and quieter 
running. 

The fact was that engineers of 
foreign railways had eliminated 
the faults of the early Vignoles 
rail. To stop the biting into the 
sleepers they had put in a plate 
between the rail and the wood, 
thus spreading the weight ; and to 
avoid the danger of spikes drawing, 
they had used screw bolts. 

There are two weights of the rail 
in Britain—one for heavy traffic, 
of 109 lbs. per yard, and the other 
for lighter traffic at 98 lbs. The 
new track will not be cheaper, but 
a saving is hoped for later, in its 
longer life and ease of laying and 
maintenance. 

There is a long stretch of flat-’"- 
bottom rail at Clapham Junction. 
Eventually some 27,000 miles of 
track in Britain will be relaid 
with it. 


Thi Children's Newst>at>er, March 15, 1952 

FILM ACTRESS 
BY CHANCE 

A beautiful English girl who 
happened to be passing through 
Hollywood on her way home to 
England from Australia was 
offered a part in the new Para¬ 
mount Film, Botany Bay. It 
sounds a tall story, but it is true. 

Barbara Behdie of Plymouth 
had never thought of taking up 
acting as a career. She had been 
in Australia demonstrating per¬ 
fumes and cosmetics. At Holly¬ 
wood, a friend of hers was show¬ 
ing her ‘ round the Paramount 
studios, as one of the local places 
of interest, when they met Director 
John Farrow. 

He at once decided that this 
pretty fair-haired English girl was 
just the one he needed for the part 
of a convict girl in the film which 
is about Australia's early days, 
when people guilty of only petty 
misdemeanours were sent there as 
convicts. 

Barbara was more than sur¬ 
prised, but she signed the con¬ 
tract. “I still can’t believe my 
good luck,” she says. 

Acting with her in the film is 
Cedric Hardwicke ; he plays the 
part of Australia's first Governor, 
Captain Arthur Phillip, who 
landed at Botany Bay with 720 
convicts on January 18, 1788. 


LONDON’S GROWING 
PAINS 

What will London be like in 
1972; to what extent will it differ 
from the London of today? 

The London County Council 
has partly answered the questions 
in an exhibition of pictures, maps, 
diagrams, and models of its plans 
for development of the Capital in 
the next 20 years. It is open to 
all at County Hail every weekday 
until March 28. 

The centrepiece of the exhibition 
is a six-foot-wide model of the 
Greater London area, showing the 
great sprawl of London with the 
new towns rising around its edge. 






THE FOUR FEATHERS—PICTURE-VERSION OF A. E. W. MASON’S GRAND STORY (8) 


Harry Feversham, whose brother officers had sent him 
three white feathers because they thought him a coward, 
had by a brave exploit in the Sudan persuaded one of them. 


Willoughby, to take back his feather. That was not 
enough for Harry. The second officer who had sent him a 
feather, Castleton, had been killed in action, but the third. 


Trench, was a prisoner in Omdurman. Harry resolved to try 
to rescue him and he let himself be captured by Dervishes, 
who took him to the dreaded prison at Omdurman. 



Hamy recovered from his delirium, and when 
he realised where he was he rejoiced. Trench 
was amazed at his courage, and felt remorseful 
that he himself was partly responsible for bring¬ 
ing him here. He offered to take Back his white 
feather, hut Harry refused to give it up until 
he had rescued the sender. Trench was tre¬ 
mendously excited at the suggestion of escape. 

He had been here for three years. 


They walked across the enclosure, and Harry 
outlined the preparations he had already made 
for their escape. He said a man loitering near 
the prison house would help them when they 
gave the signal. Camels were waiting near 
Omdurman and rifles were buried nearby. 
Water and provisions were in readiness for 
their desert journey. But they must wait until 
Harry was strong enough to ride a camel. 


Harry had money with him and he bribed their 
gaoler to let them sleep in the open instead 
of in the prison house. He grew stronger, and 
they decided to make the attempt in three 
days’ time. But Trench’s excitement was too 
much for his body, exhausted by suffering, and 
he fell ill with fever. By the time he recovered, 
the men with the camels had grown afraid of 
waiting any longer and had gone. 


Harry had given the man who was helping him 
a note with money for a Greek iu-Egypt who, 
he hoped, would send more camels. They might 
arrive in six months’ lime, he told Trench. 
Then their hopes of liberty were 'dashed. The 
prisoners were ordered to build a strong, high 
wall round the prison enclosure, to take the place 
of the thorn fence. There had been too many 
escapes lately for the Khalifa’s liking. 


Even if help comes, how can Harry ami .Trench, feUered, get over this wall? See next week’s instalment 
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I THE BUCKINGHAMS j 

1 AT RAVENSWYKE sl^e | 


Juliet and Simon, left alone on 
the quay to watch Rosemary Court 
while Charles goes for the police, 
decide to explore the hack of the 
junk shop, which they believe to 
be empty. Simon climbs through 
“ the scullery window. 

While they are exploring the 
house the shop door is tried and, 
realising they are trapped, they 
hide in a room on the first floor. 
A man comes into the house 
through the back door and goes up 
to the top floor. They hear a 
voice taunting Alex Renislau and 
realise that he must he a prisoner. 

Then there is a banging at the 
shop door. Juliet peeps round 
the edge of their door and sees the 
back of a man. She slams the 
door, and locks it just as the mans 
shoulder smashes in the panel. 

9. The rescue 

A S soon as Charles had seen his 
friends turn back along the 
quay towards Rosemary Court he 
ran to the police station. 

“I want to see Mr. Brandon at 
once,” he gasped to the policeman 
at the desk. “Ifs very urgent. 
It’s about my father. I’ve found 
out where he’s been and 1 think 
the house ought to be searched at 
once.” 

“One thing at a time, if you 
please, young man. First we’II 
have your name and address, and 
then I’ll ask you what you know 
about Mister Brandon, who is 
Detective Sergeant Brandon to 
you.” 

“He knows me, I tell you. I’m 
Charles Renislau and it’s my 
father who disappeared here in 
Whitby yesterday. Don’t you 
know that Mr. Brandon took my 
friends and me back to Ravens- 
wyke in the police car last night? 
Do please hurry and find him.” 

The policeman regarded him 
with more interest. 

“I see. Sergeant Brandon is in 
York. I’ll telephone him. Please 
wait in here.” 

Fussing and fuming, Charles was 
thrust into a grim little room with 
a copy of yesterday’s paper. He 
wailed half an hour before hearing 
Brandon’s voice outside, and then 
dashed out to him. 

“Steady, son,” he said. “Come 
into my oflice and tell me all about 
it. I’d left York before they tele¬ 
phoned for me.” 

piVE minutes later they were on 
their way to Rosemary Court. 
“Don’t expect too much, 
Charles,” the detective said, “but 
I think I’ll have a few questions 
to ask your red-headed friend. It 
will be interesting to know what 
your father w’as doing in his shop. 
You and your friends seem to have 
been using your eyes and your 
. wits, and there’s plenty will be in¬ 
terested in your theory that the 
missing Cartwright is the same 
man as the sailor you and your 
father saw . . . Here we are. 
Where’s that dazzling blonde of 
yours?” 

“Not here,” Charles said, 
“obviously. I should think that 


means they’re following some¬ 
body, but I made them promise 
not to leave the town.” 

“Seems you took a lot on your¬ 
self, young man. Let’s just have 
a.look at the shop.” 

The blinds were down and the 
shop door locked. Brandon 
knocked violently with his fist and- 
rattled the handle. 

“Perhaps it’s closing time and 
he’s just gone home,” Charles sug¬ 
gested, suddenly feeling rather 
scared. “Come to think of it, 
thou^, the shop smelled of stale 
food and cooking, so I should 
think he must live here. There 
must be rooms upstairs.” 

Brandon looked keenly at 
Charles. 

“Stay here, my lad. Or down 
on the quay and wait for your 
friends. I’m going to have a look 
at the back.” 

“I'd rather come with you-” 

Charles began, but was quickly 
interrupted. 

“Maybe you . would. Do as 
you’re told, if you please.” 

(^Jharles watched him stride up 
the . alley, try a door in the 
wall, push it open, and disappear. 
He ran down the steps to the quay, 
but there was no sign of Juliet or 
Simon, so he came back. 

Rosemary Court was empty and 
silent but for a skinny kitten minc¬ 
ing, with arched back, along the 
top of the wall. Charles looked 
back over his shoulder and then 
ran up to the old door, which 
opened at his touch. He found 
himself in a wilderness of nettles, 
giant thistles, and broken dustbins. 
The backs of the houses were in 
shadow, but as he stood there in¬ 
decisively he heard a sudden shout 
and the blast of a police whistle. 

He looked up to see a man in a 
tw'eed, jacket and cap, carrying 
what looked to be a suitcase, 
scrambling across the roof of an 
outhouse behind the shop. From 
an open window a few feet above 
the roof Brandon was scrambling. 
But even as Charles raced up the 



1 Who wrote Stalky and Co.? 


2 Oxford is to Cambridge as 

Eton is to-? 

3 Is Harlem in New York or 
Holland? 

4 What is the highest possible 
break at snooker?" 

5 Who designed St. Paul’s 
Cathedral? 

6 Vocation means: a song, a 
calling, or a noise? 

7 The Golden Gate Bridge is 
in New York, Melbourne, or 
San Francisco? 

8 What is an arbiter? 

Ac§wers 


narrow path the detective slipped 
on the roof, and , instead of 
scrambling over the side where the 
other man had gone, fell into the 
yard. 

When Charles reached him he 
was hobbling and hopping on one 
leg and holding the ankle of the 
other. 

“Take this whistle, Charles, and 
blow it till a constable comes. I’ve 
twisted my ankle. Do as I say 
and don’t mind me. That bhap 
w'ill probably get away now, but 
we shall have him before long. 
Bring the policeman here.” 

^EFORE Charles could move there . 

was the sound of bolts being 
drawn, and the back door was 
flung open and Juliet and Simon 
dashed out. Juliet’s yellow blouse 
was streaked with dirt, but her eyes 
were shining with excitement as 
she grabbed Charles’s arm. 

“You must both come at once. 
We’re sure we’ve found Mr. Renis¬ 
lau. He’s imprisoned at the top 
of the house. Simon and I had 
to lock ourselves in a room at the 
top of the first flight of stairs, and 
the man who escaped just now 
tried to sm^sh in the doer. It was 
your knocking that scared him, 
Mr, Brandon. Please do some¬ 
thing quickly.” 

Brandon limped into the kitchen 
and collapsed on a chair. 

“I can’t get upstairs,” he 
gasped. “One of you open the’ 
shop door and find a policeman. 
Can you go, young Simon? Give 
him the whistle, Charles.” 

“You go, Simon,” Juliet said 
quietly. “We^ll be here when you 
come back. Charles has got to be 
the first to find his father.” 

She led him upstairs. 

“There’s a room at the top, 
Charles,” she whispered. “He 
must be there. Call out to him.” 

In a strangled voice Charles 
called his father, but there was no 
answer, and it >vas Juliet who led 
the way up the attic stairs and 
opened the only door on the 
narrow landing. 

She never forgot the sight of 
Alex Renislau tied to the filthy bed 
and gagged with an old towel, or 
the light of love and recognition 
that lit his eyes as Charles ran for¬ 
ward, fumbling for his knife while 
Juliet, with the tears streaming 
down her face, struggled to loose 
the towel. 

His lips were dry and cracked, 
but when he had drunk from the 
enamel jug v/hich Charles fetched 
and rubbed his wrists and ankles, 
he managed to get off the bed. 
Juliet yelled to the shouting Ser¬ 
geant Brandon downstairs that Mr. 
Renislau was safe. 

^EN minutes later they all met in 
the dirty kitchen and Juliet 
made some tea. Brandon cursed 
quietly as Renislau told his story. 

Then Simon came back very 
proudly with two policemen, one 
of v/hom was sent at once to 
telephone to Ravenswyke and 
'Come back with a car; the other 
received tetse instructions. 

CosUctied oa fase 19 



the sparkling 



He burns up energy! 

And Liicozade replaces it. This delicious 
spariding drink contains Glucose — the great 
energiser and sustainer. Lucozade refreshes. 

It is assimilated immediately and quicldy 
puts back lost vitality. 

Moreover, there is nothing better than 
Lucozade for siclmess. It does not tax the most 
delicate digestion and, once tasted, is never 
refused. Lucozade is invaluable in the home 
— get a bottle to-day. 

2/Gd. plus 3d. bottle deposit (returnable). 


W StC/^A/BSS AA/D //V A/£ACW 

LrUCOZADK LTD., <:,KK.\T WL.ST ROAD, BRR:NTrORB. MIDDX. rousts ^9 « 


to 

trehsiire 



With years of 
trouble-free writing 
ahead, and no expen¬ 
sive replacements, a 
‘ Unique pen is un¬ 
doubtedly a treasure—and at 
a price you can afford. 

With two tone steei nib 4'8 and 6/9 inc. Tax. 

th I4ct. gold nib 10,9, f3,'6, ond 19,• 
inc. Tax. 
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] FREE! 

This scarce Royal visit 
stamp issued for only 
] g da}'s vuU add value to 
; }'Oiir collection. Write 
AT ONCE requesting our 
Discount Approvals and 
enclose 3 d. stamp. 

On Offer tJiis Week Only. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS 

(DEPT. C.N.) 28 FARM CLOSE, ICKENHAM, MIDDLESEX 



APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 72 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and cut-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD^S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FI>1ER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shaU be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 72 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. . Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your ivspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. ON). South Hackney, London. £.9, England 
Established 1880 


We Will Give 

100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share ? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P* OWEN- (CN,SI), “LarkhiH'* 
237 Hartford Road, Davenham, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 


GEORGE VI CEYLON 

Eight splendid pictorial stamps from Ceylon, 
all of the ■ late reign, representing every 
iasiiQ uiclndiag Coronation, Royal pictorial. 
Victory, Kew Constitution (flne large stamp). 
Dominion Status (TWO—Lion Flag and Prime 
Minister). Universal Postal Union, and the 
new set, only just issued, sent free to all 
applicants for Approvals enclosing postage. 

R. D. HARRISON, KOYDON, WARE. 


PACKET BARGAINS 


25 Australia 8d. 

50 Chile 2/6 

25 Colombia 1/3 

50 Czechoslovakia!/- 
50 Finland 1/- 

' 25 Fr. Morocco 1/3 
100 Koll.Tiid 2 / 


50 India 
10 Jamaica 
25 Mexico 
50 Portugal 
50 Eoumania 
50 Sweden 
50 Sw'itzfi'land 


1/3 

9d. 

1/3 

1/9 

1/3 

1 /- 

1/3 


ALL DIFFERENT. Postage Extra. Please. 
Send for list of other bargains and derails 
t>f free gifts. Approval selections on reunegt. 

CHARLES ANDREWS 
Colne Engaine, Colchester, Essex. 


BALL BEARING 
ROLLER SKATES 

. Extension m o‘d e I 
I from 81" to lOi", 
Jself steeriiig 
chassis mounted on 
oscillating rucks 
fitted rubber cush- 

_ ions. Adjustable toe 

clamps and ankle straps. Per pair. 

{ rouble Da 11 Bearing Wheels. Post paid. 

I ARK SHRANK Ltd., 18 Aylmer Parade, N.2 

jfend lor catalogue of sports, toys and games. 
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: FREE—ITALIAN 

WORKERS’SET! 

:This new set of 6 LARGE ATTRAC- | 
:tIVE pictorials win be sent; 
S absolutely FREE to all genuine Approval ; 
S applicants sending 2I^d. postage. ; 
i BERKELEY STAMP CO (CN), | 
I Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire ; 


FREE! 


MONACO 1951 
HOLY YEAR 


This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli- 



L. E. THOMPSON 

(C.N.) 2 Western Gardens, London, W.5. 


100 STAMPS—FREE 

103 difrtreiil STAMPS OP THE 
WORD'D uB'ered free to readers wlio 
wish to see Approvals and enclose 2id, 
po.stagc. Do not miss tliis wonderful 
gift—send now. 

WOOLCOCK, 

27 Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, 
• • Cumberland — 


MliM BRITISH COIONIAIS 

We .specialise in MINT BRITISH COLOXIALS 
and tnatiy are included on all our Approval 
SUeeis, at prices you wiW find remarkably 
i'jw. A postcard will bring a selecton by 
leturu. Write now and sec for yourself. 
Attractive FOREICX selections supplied if 
preferred. We pay postage, with a large 
overprinted commemorative. 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Road, RETFORD. Notts. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

SeneJ 2^(i. stamp for Price List, 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C NX 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


Follow the dots series. Full colour stiff 

board cover 8’ X 6T', by following tlie dots 
1 to 2, 2 to 3, etc., with a pencil the young 
folk ran make their own pictures. Ideal birth¬ 
day presetiis. Eilucatioual and entertaining. 
Suitable fur ages 4 to 9. Titles include ; Three 
Bears; Cinderella; .Tack and the Beanstalk; 
Aniuial I’iclures; Country Walk, etc. I’ost 
free 3/11.’ All juvenile books supplied, 
enquiries invited. 

COLLIER LIBRARY, 

4 Now Park Avenue, Palmers Green, 
London, N.13. 



This SCARCE BR. COLONIAL STAMP 

included in a special Bird Packet FREE 
to Approval applicants enclosing 3d. 
stamp. * 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.) 

226 BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.l. 


LIBERIAN 
AIR 


TRIANGULAR 
FREE 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

If YOU write and ask 
to see a Selection of 
Windsor Stamps on 
Approval, the Windsor 
Stamp Co. will send to 
YOU this very lovely 
LIBERIA green and 
black AIR MAIL 
STAMP ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. 

Issued in 1936 , it de¬ 
picts an Airmail Aeroplane, and commemorates the very first Liberian 
Air Mail Service. It will add lots of interest and value to your very 
own collection. To obtain it just write for Liberian Triangular Air Stamp 
Free and ask to see a Selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval. Please en¬ 
close 25 d. stamp for postage to you, and post without delay addressed to • 
WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



EARLY CHRISTIANS IN A 
KENTISH VIllAGE 


Archaeologists have found the 
remains of what they believe may 
be the earliest Christian place of 
worship that has yet come tojight 
in this country. 

Their discovery, made at LuII- 
ingstone, in Kent, crowns two-and- 
a-half years’ work on a task which 
may be likened to solving a vast 
and intricate jig-saw puzzle ; they 
have pieced together thousands of 
fragments of coloured wall-piaster 
discovered in the Roman villa 
there by Lieut.-Colonel G. W. 
Meates and his helpers. 

These fragments were the re¬ 
mains of pictures that had covered 
the walls of an upper room, but 
about A.D. 367, when the villa was 
destroyed by fire, had fallen into 
the basement. 

PATIENT WORK 

In 1950 the CN described the 
patient work lying ahead of the 
experts in reconstructing these 
pictures. 

These experts expected to find 
the kind of art that pleased the 
Romans 16 centuries ago ; but now 
that they have painstakingly put 
together the main outline of the 
wall pictures, they have revealed 
that the people who lived in this 
house were Christians, \yho prob¬ 
ably used an upper room for 
worship. 

Two of the reconstructed pic¬ 
tures show an early Christian 
symbol. It is called the Chi-Rho, 


and is a monogram formed of the 
first two letters of the Greek word 
for Christ. Each of these symbols 
was painted in a brilliant red on a 
white background and surrounded 
with a wreath of flowers, fruit, and 
leaves. 

The other pictures they have 
pieced together show human 
figures, in 4th-century costume, 
some of which have their arms 
outstretched in an early Christian 
attitude of prayer. 

More work lies before the arch¬ 
aeologists. They are keen to 
excavate the rest of the basement 
of the villa; for it is possible that 
the figures with arms outstretched 
were looking across at other 
pictures on the opposite wall. The 
secret of what was on the other 
wall lies hidden in that part of the 
basement not yet excavated. 

FURTHER EXPLORATION 

Unfortunately, the key to the 
secret is held up because a modern 
road runs over that part of the 
basement, but it has been sug¬ 
gested that the road might be tem¬ 
porarily diverted to enable arch¬ 
aeologists to explore this place 
which is of such deep interest to 
all Christians. 

The men who are making this 
fascinating journey into the past 
are Lieut.-Colonel G, W. Meates, 
Mr. C. D. P. Nicholson, who 
restores the plaster, and Professor 
J. M. C. Toynbee. 


STAaiP NEWS 

JpouR stamps arc to be issued in 
Holland to commemorate the 
300th anniversary of Jan van 
Riebeeck’s landing in South 
Africa ; they will carry a surcharge 
to pay for a memorial to Riebeeck. 
A similar set is to be issued in 
South Africa. 

birth of composer Vincenzo 
Bellini 150 years ago is 
marked by a new Italian stamp. 

centenary of the death of 
Jose Artigas, Uruguay’s great 
champion of political freedom, is 
commemorated by a set of 12 
stamps showing the stages of his 
campaign. 

Peru has issued a set of six air¬ 
mail stamps honouring the 
400-year-old San Marcos Univer¬ 
sity, 


THE QUEEN’S FIRST 
GEORGE MEDAL 

The Queen’s first awards of the 
George Medal have been made to 
two R.A.F. men. 

While a game of football was in 
progress at Benson, Oxfordshire, 
last November, a plane crashed 
half a mile away. 

In their soccer kit, two of the 
players, Flight-Lieutenant Law¬ 
rence Newton and Leading-Air¬ 
craftman Richard Riseborough, a 
19-year-old National Serviceman, 
raced to the spot and, in spite of 
exploding petrol tanks, twice went 
into the burning wreckage and 
managed to pull clear two of the 
crew. 

Warrant Officer Sidney Motte, 
who also gallantly went to the 
rescue, has won the Queen’s 
Commendation. 


Tke Buclctnglianis at R 


Contiaueil from page 9 

An hour later they were home. 
Juliet grabbed Simon and kept 
him out in the garden while 
Charles went indoors with his 
mother and father. The sun was 
down and the dark falling over the 
moors when Charles came out and 
stood with his friends by the gate. 

“ Mother says she wants to thank 
you properly presently. Father 
seems fully recovered. He’s in his 
bath now, and says he’s going to 
have a decent meal with us later. 
Come out on the moors for a short 
while. After all this excitement 
we can do with some fresh air.”' 

“ What a day! ” Simon said. 
“And what a story we can tell 


avenswyKe 

when we get back home. 1 don’t 
suppose theyTl believe half of it. 
What shall we do tomorrow?” 

“ITl tell you what I’ll do,” 
Charles said quietly. “You two 
can do what you like, but Tm 
going to do everything I possibly 
can to help the police catch that 
man, Cartwright, and the old red¬ 
headed devil who left my father 
there. I’ll never forget what those 
two men did to my father, and I 
know ^ that mother will never be 
happy until she knows that Cart¬ 
wright has been caught. Will you 
help me?” 

“It’s a rum sort of holiday,” 
Juliet said, “but we will.” 

To be continued 
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COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 

(A// Different) 


50 Airmails 3/- 
20 Aliyssinia 3/9 
25 Bali^iati Cols. 2/3 


50 Bolicmia 
50 Brazil 
50 Chile 
100 Cliiiia 
25 Cyprus 

50 CzfTli _ 

50 French Cols. 1/3 

100 Gonnaiiy l/- 

25 Gna tenia la 1/9 

100 Ilmigary 1/- 

50 Iraq 2/6 


1 /' 

1/6 
1/9 
1/3 
3 9 
1/3 


100 Italy 1/2 

100 Jugoslavia ’ 2/6 

25 Malta 2/6 

50 New Zealand 2/9 
25 I’akistan 1/3 
25 Peru -1/3 

50 Poland 1/6 

100 Portugal 3/- 
50 South Africa 2/- 
100 Spain 1/9 

100 Sweden 2/3 

100 SAvitzcrlaiid 2/6 
: 25 Syria/Lebanoiil/3 
25 Vatican 1/6 


WHOLE AVORED: 100. 9d.; 250. 1/lb; 
300.2/4; 500. 4/6; 1,000.9 '-: 2.000. 22'6- 
POSTA(JB2ld, EXTRA. Full lists of Packets. 
Sets and New Issues of the AVorld FREE on 
request. 

H.H. G. VORLEY 
35 New Oxford St, London, W.C.I. 



FUFF PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
UILL PORTRAIT GALLERY 

5 stamp! Portrajinff 
OUR NEW QUEEN 
AS A PRINCESS 

Including starce.Royal 
Visit (illustrated): 
Canada & Australia 
ROYAL WEDDING; S. Rhodesia ROYAL 
VISIT and NEWFOUNDLAND- All 
Free 1o collectors asking to see our famous 
‘quality’ (discount) ApiU'ovals. Send ,3d. 
to cover our posla-ic and lists. If you wish 
you may join “THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Sul). 1/-. You receive Badge, 
Membership Card listing fine gifts and 
‘quality’ Approvals luonthly, (Gifts in¬ 
clude full-size Tweezers, Magnifying 
Glass, etc.) 

WEIGHT’S STAMP SHOP. Dept. 63. 
CANTERBURY, Kent. {Kst. 54 yearn.) 


OUTSTANDING OFFER 


2 GRAND PACKETS FREE* 

1. TANNOU TOUVA (Triangular!, etc.). 

2. U.8.A. (with Airmails) Plus Perforation 

Gauge and Watermark Defector. 

for my Approvah and enclose 3d, stamp, 

R. POWELL (Dept. C.N.), 

89 Craigdale Road, ROMFORD, ESSEX. 


SARAWAK PICTORIAL STAMPS 

★ FREE ★ 

I-arge Pictorial Stamps depictin" Giant 
Butterfly, Native Temple and Tree 
Climbing Tarsiu?, together with 20 
other stamps FREE, just enclose 2Id. 
postage and request our Pictorial 
Discount Approvals. 

Q. SMITH P.T.S. (D) 

95 OCEAN ROAD, SOUTH SHIELDS 



Send P.O. to 
THE 

DISAFIX 

CO. LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.), 
47/49 

WeslowSlreel, 

Remove 

Your STAMPS willi 

DISAFIX 

BaFc, quick, dean. 1 oz. 
bottle and .*1 /ft post 
brush - free. 


i^onaon^ j. 2r 


,1000 STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DlFf liLEXT. NO GUEAT BBfTAlN 
SOO, 3/-. 250, 1/6. lOO, 9d- 

BUITISH COLS.: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 
300, 6/6. TBIAXGULAKS; 10. 1/6; 25 
4/6; 50,10/-. KATLWAV ENGINES: 
10, 9d-; 25. 2/3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS: 10. 
1/3; 25,2/9. MAPS: 10,1/3; 25,2/9. 
SHIPS: 10. 1/.; 25. 2/3. AIRJIAILS: 
25, 1/6. Postage 2Ad. extra. Approvals and 
Catalogue of stamp bargains on request 
S. TATLOW & SONS 
Eckington, Sheffield. 


WORLD’S RAREST STAMP 

Centenary Packet FREE 

This reproduction 
of one of the 
world’s rarest 
stamps the famous 
MAUKITIUS Id. 
red (now worth 
thousands of 
pounds) as illus¬ 
trated. is given 
FREE together 
with the Centen¬ 
ary issue of Ostend-Dover mail boat, the 
tnagniftceut Vice-Rcgcnt llorthy airmail, mint 
TANGANYIKA. U.S. Coastguard vessels, 
unique BERLIN issue, old Bavarian and the 
new Belgium AXTARCTIS, etc. Application 
for this packet should be made immediately 
as supplies aro limited, so send today, enclose 
3d. postage, and request our Approvals and 
fully illustrated price list FREE. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 



SPECIAL MARCH OFFER 

TARTAN SHIRTS 

Sizes 14 to 164 collar, Mair 
backgroundsolRed. fti 

Bottle Green or Light ' U 

GreenBreast pocket. P.&p.6d, 

BLUE JEANS 

*Good quality, by leading 
makers. Fully shrank. Trebh 
stitched in white with red 
bar-tacking. 

Boys’sizes 24..!-;,,^ 
25. 26.27 w.l5/10 

Ladies’ 22in. 
to 30m. waist ^w/D 
Men’s 28 ib. rte/ij 
I to 40 in.waist ^l/J 
Post 9d. each garment. 
Stale waist measure,' 
^ ment and height. 

■’GUILLOUD LTD. 
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GIRL PILOT OF 
THE SAHARA 

Among the interesting personali¬ 
ties at Kano Airfield, Northern 
Nigeria, is Betty Greene, of Seattle, 
the first woman air pilot to fly a 
regular service along the borders 
of the Sahara Desert. 

She is there to transport Amer¬ 
ican missionaries, who now find 
that the quickest way to their re¬ 
mote stations in French Equatorial 
Africa is by sea to Britain, and 
then by air to Kano, where one of 
the small three- or four-seater 
planes of the Sudan United 
Mission picks them up. 

Betty Greene has held her pilot's 
certificate for two years, but she 
has been flying in Africa only a 
few months. Her light aeroplane, 
which has room for a stretcher, 
has a cruising speed of 120 m.p.h. 
Flying costs are about sixpence a 
mile. 

She recently flew a man with a 
splinter in his eye over rough 
country to an eye hospital, and 
took him back to his home the 
same day with his eye saved. Her 
chief flying trouble just now is the 
Harmatan, a wind which blows for 
a prolonged period and, by throw¬ 
ing up clouds of sand, upsets 
visibility. 


VICTORIAN NEWS 
FILMS 

A fascinating catalogue recently 
published by the National Film 
Library reveals a wealth of early 
news films. 

There are, for instance, pictures 
of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubi¬ 
lee in 1897, Gladstone’s funeral in 
1898, the South African War, 
Queen Victoria’s funeral, and the 
first flight by the Wright brothers. 
Pictures of Dr. W, G. Grace and 
Ranjitsinhji playing cricket in 1899 
are also available. 


THOUGHTS ON THE W.P.B. 

Without waste-paper baskets our 
desks—or floors—would soon be¬ 
come reminiscent of a hayfield 
after a gale. 

But in these days one’s responsi¬ 
bility for waste-paper does not end 
at the basket; one should follow 
its subsequent progress and make 
sure that it reaches those to whom 
it is not rubbish, but an important 
raw material of industry. 

Please save all waste-paper for 
collection—Britain needs it. 


SHEETS THAT STAY PUT 
Sheets with envelope corners are 
on show at the Daily Mail Ideal 
Home Exhibition. They do not 
work loose during the night, for 
the corners of the bottom sheet, 
are pulled onto the head of the 
mattress, and the top sheet is 
attached at the foot. 


YOUNG QUIZ-answers 

1 Rudyard Kipling. 

2 Harrow. • 

3 New York (Haarlem is in Holland).* 

4 147. 

5 Christopher Wren. 

6 A calling. 

7 San Francisco. 

8 A judge or umpire. 


pETER Elliott, Tony Turner, and 
Jimmy Scott, three of our 
finest divers, are including weight¬ 
lifting in their Olympic training, 
under expert tuition. Weight-lift¬ 
ing has proved a useful addition to 
the training schedules of* many 
other athletes, including John 
Savidge, the shot putter. 

gwiNDON Town F.C. spent £700 
on floodlighting equipment. 
The manager claims that it paid 
for itself within a very short time, 
for every Tuesday and Thursday 
some 50 lads are trained and 
coached on the floodlit pitch, and 
many of them will make their way 
into Swindon’s various teams. 


(JtiRisTOPHER Davidge makes a 
habit of rowing in remarkable 
races. In 1948 he stroked Eton to 
victory in the Ladies’ Piate—an 
event that Eton had not won for 
27 years; in 1949 he stroked 
Oxford—and lost by the smallest 
margin on record ; the same year 
he was^in the Trinity College boat 
that broke the record for the 
Stewards’ Cup course; and last 
year he was in the Oxford boat 
that sank. He is due to row 

in the Varsity Boat Race on 
March 29. 

piiE Calcutta Cup match will be 
played this Saturday at Mur- 
rayfield, Edinburgh. In this 
annual match, which has been 
played since 1871, England have 
been victorious on 29 occasions, 
Scotland 27. This season neither 
side has yet recorded a victory in 
the international championship. 

Y^ung man with a big future pre¬ 
dicted for him in cricket is 
17-year-oId left-arm bowler Leon 
Hellmuth. Brian Valentine, ex¬ 
captain of Kent, says that he shows 
more promise than any Kent 
player since Frank Woolley. High 
praise, indeed! 


HOW aiUCH SNOW? 

Snowfall in distant places can 
be measured by a combination of 
radio and “atomic energy.” 

The snow gauge consists of a 
fragment of radio-active metal 
buried in the ground. Suspended 
above it is a Geiger counter. 

Snow falling on the ground 
alters the “count” of the radio¬ 
active melal, w'hich varies in pro¬ 
portion to the depth of the snow. 

The reading from the Geiger 
counter is transmitted by a small 
radio set to a recording station, 
which can be 100 miles away. 


a partner Vv'ho had been 
playing golf for only three 
months, 14-year-old Garry Gibber- 
ton of Birmingham. recently won 
(he Staffs-Shropshire Golf Alliance 
foursomes competition. Garry's 
handicap is 15. 

^^ALES and Ireland w'ill meet on 
the soccer field next Wednes¬ 
day (19th) in a match that may 
decide the International Cham¬ 
pionship. Wales have one of their 
finest sides forY^^rs, and, as this 
is the 75th birthday year of the 
Welsh F.A., it would be fitting if 
the Principality won the champion¬ 
ship. It is four "years since the 
Welshmen lost to the Irish. 


Yhe AH-England badminton 
championships open next 
week at the Empress Hall, West 
London. Owing to the record 
number of nearly 30Q entries, from 
seven countries, eliminating con¬ 
tests will be necessary. The 
favourite for the men’s singles title 
is the Singapore sports goods 
salesman, Wong Peng Soon, who 
hopes to win the trophy outright, 
for he was champion in 1950 
and 1951. 

The first Canadian entrant for 
the women’s badminton title for 
13 years is'Mrs. Kay Grant, cham¬ 
pion of the Dominion. Since she 
arrived in England, Mrs, Grant has 
been practising for 12 hours a 
week. 

gxAN Cox, of Southgate HarrieVs, 
who has had a successful career 
on the track, is taking up marathon 
running. His inspiration is Jim 
Peters, another former track 
distance runner, who successfully 
changed to the 26-miles event. Stan 
averages ten miles a night for six 
nights a week, but he intends to 
increase this 60 miles to 100 
as he nears the peak of his pre¬ 
paration for this year’s marathons. 


YOUTH IN THE BELFRY 

Recently the CN wrote of the 
Flamstead Church bell-ringers,- 
who are all under 15, 

Now a C N reader, Michael 
Collins, tells us about the ringers 
of Frodingham Church, Lincoln¬ 
shire, where he has been ringing 
the bells for four years. Michael 
is 13, and with him are three other 
boys aged 14, tw'o of whom have 
been ringers for Iw’o years and one 
for three. 

It would be interesting to knew 
if there is any church with a 
younger team of bellringers. 





On the mark 

E. McDonald Bailey and Geoff Dyson give a demon¬ 
stration before the television camera in a new series for 
children. While the famous Olympic sprinter takes up 
the correct “ on the mark ” stance, Dyson, chief coach 
to the Amateur Athletic Association, picks out for the 
benefit of young viewers points to watch when training. 


HOWTO 
RIDE YOUR 

CORRECTLY 


USE the ball of your foot for 
pedalling, and bring the toe 
down on the downw^ard 
movement. ‘^Ankling”as the 
experts call it uses the full 
power of the leg muscles and 



gives you a much smoother, 
easier ride. 

Pedalling with the instep or 
arch of yotir foot—as lots of 
beginners dp—wastes effort 
and is definitely wrong. 


% 





JUNIOR ROADSTf R 

SAFETY (VgODEL 

Look for the ‘‘safety model” transfer on the seat tube. 

Light but sturdily built i8 in. frame. Black and chromium 
finish. Wheels 24 in. Dunlop tyres. Chromium plated, up¬ 
turned handlebar. Roller lever brakes. Price /Ilo.io o plus . 

£ 2 .g.o Tax. (Colour linish extra—boy's Windsor Red, girl’s 
Green.) «« 

Jf yotCre really going to enjoy your cycling 

IT'S TIME YOU HAD A 

If yolCd like a free catalogue, write to 
B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 25, Armoury Road, Birmingham 11 





ss W.D ^ 

SIGNALLING OUTFIT 

Complete -witli Lamp, Stand, Tvfoise Key, spare 
filters, etc., in metal <'ase 81" X Ci" X 8". 
Easily converted into Spot Lamp, etc. Supplied 
separately, spare Bulbs 1/3 each. Batteries 
9d. extra. rest & pack. 9d. ^ ^ f 

Trite iov Free List. 

(Dept, C.N.) lO' O 
Worth double 
p. A pkK. 21 . 

London, S.W.6. 


ClaudeRyer.ro 

895-921 Fulham Road, 




ELECTRIC MOTOR OOTFII 

6,COO Revs. 

Per Min. 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Any Torch 
Battery 

Coniprises ALL 
ufcessary parts m<l 
metal base lor sini’^e 
assembly to make iliis vvorkitig 
Electric Motor, (treat teclmical, iiislinctive 
and entertaining boy’s toy. Compile with 
diagrams and easy directions. Send I’.O. 3/2 
{aildrcss beloir). 

BINOCULARS 

only6'9 3”‘ 

FulLsize genuine 
2ix magnification. 
Brand-New (Con¬ 
tinental Binoenlars 
fitted very powei- 
fnl optical glass 
lenses. Brings 
distant objects 
riglit to yon with 
I perfect clearness. 
Centre 'screw focus 
adjustment. 
AMAZINfi VALUE. Satisfaction, or money 
back. Send 7/- P.O. 

Wm. P^NN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 6d. for CATALOGUE of over 1.000 
scries. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 1/9|, 
100 different cards 2/9. 

IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 4-29th March 
Visit our Stand 440. Empire Hall. 2od Floor 

E. H. W. LTD., Dept. “ C,» 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.I. 



FREE 

foreign stamps 



You’ll find three ‘ ' 

foreign or colonial 
stamps (really smashing 
ones!) inside every tin of Odol 

Solid Dentifrice, What a splendid way'of adding to your stamp 
collection! Ask Mother to be sure to get Odol next time she’s 
buying dentifrice—it’s the best there is. 
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NOW JACKO AND CHIMP WILL CATCH IT 


SOLD 

MOTORIST, in a very ancient 
car, drew up to a toll gate and 
stopped. The keeper approached 
him and said gruffly: “One. 
shilling.” 

Said the motorist, climbing from 
his car: “It’s yours.” 

Riddle in rliyme 
Mv first is a colour, bright and 
gay, ^ 

My second is a tool. 

My whole, a pretty bird, is seen 
By hedgerow, field, and pool. 

Answer next week 

Leap Year 

^ N agile young shepherd named 
Heap, 

Once made an astonishing leap. 
With the aid of his crook 
He sprang over a brook. 

Holding six lambs, a dog, and 
three sheep. 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Mercury is low in 
the west. Mars and Saturn are 
low in the east, 
and Uranus is 
in the south. 
In the morning 
Venus is low in 
the south-east 
and Mars and 
Saturn are in 
the south-west. The picture shows 
the Moon at 8.30 on Wednesday, 
evening, March 12. 



Jfacko knew that burglars often use a ' So with the aid of Chimp he 
ladder to get in and out of houses, managed to make a neat capture. 



Uinplecii ninety-nine 
y^ LL aboard the rocket-ship, leav¬ 
ing very soon, 

Bound for Mars and Jupiter, first 
stop is the Moon. 

“You’ve missed the ship for 
Venus, miss, there 'af^ no more 
today. 

“That's right, sir, change at Nep¬ 
tune if you want the Milky 
Way.” 

Journey through the universe, on 
the Spaceway Line. 

Oh! to be a traveller, in umpteen 
ninety-nine. 

ICNOW YOUR CAME 
JJe had been invited in for a 
game of snooker. “But the 
halls are so faded,” he said, as he 
saw the table. “How can you tell 
what the "colours are?” 

“That's easy,” replied his host; 
“by their shapes.” 


—BEDTIME CORNER- 

BILLY LEARNS • 

THE ROPES 

Billy passed Jean’s house 
he saw Jean skipping on 
the path. She had her back 
turned to him, and was concen¬ 
trating on seeing how fast she 
could skip. 

A little later, Billy confided 
to his friend Paul: “You 
know, I think skipping is silly 
-—just jumping up and down 
over a rope.” Paul agreed. 

-That afternoon Daddy took 
the family to the cinema ; and 
the newsreel film contained 
pictures of a boxer training for 
a fight. He was running, 
shadow-boxing—and skipping! 

As they were coming from 
the cinema, Billy asked Daddy 
why the boxer had been 
skipping. 

“Oh, that’s to strengthen his 
legs,” replied Daddy. “It’s a 
very good exercise.” 

Billy was thoughtful for a 
moment. Then he said: “Do 
you think that Jean can run 
faster than me because she 
skips?” 

“I wouldn’t be at all sur¬ 
prised,” replied Daddy laugh- 
ingly. 

Billy said nothing. But next 
morning he went over to Jean's 
house. 

“Do you think I could have 
a go with.your skipping rope?” 
he asked. 


Springlime is swinglimc 

Jn the early springtime, when 
the birds are singing, 

Every sunny morning, fairy-^ 
folk are swinging. 

On the swaying .catkin's, as the 
soft winds blow, 

Merrily the fairies travel to 
and fro. 

Some on hazel tassels, some on 
poplar trees. 

Where the long, grey pussy- 
tails tremble in the breeze. 

Some on silver birches, by the 
hollow oak. 

Don't you wish, that you could 
swing, with the fairy-folk? 

JUMBLED TREES 



'lunaq 
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DEAD MAN’S HANDLE 
“dead man’s handle ” is a 
safety device on electric trains 
operated by lone drivers. It is the 
handle controlling the electric 
current, and is mounted on a 
spring. The handle only makes 
contact when pressed by the hand. 
Should the driver be taken ill sud¬ 
denly and collapse, the handle is 
released arid the current cut, bring¬ 
ing the train to a standstill. 

Cold coinfor!; 



"^^RAP the blanket round him; 

Don’t let the patient freeze, 
Give him a nice hot bottle 
To warm Iiis poor old knees. 

Giv^e him a big clean hankie. 

And a mustard plaster, please. 
Now stand hack, everybody, 

1 think he’s going to sneeze! 




B 


CHAIN QUIZ 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked together, the last two 
letters of the first answer being the 
first two of the second answer, and 
so on. 

1. The chief town of Sicily, 
founded by the ancient Greeks and 
at one time held by the Cartha¬ 
ginians. 

2. Scottish port from which a 
Scottish marquess took his title; 
the marquess fought first for the 
Covenanters against Charles 1, 
then for Charles against the 
Covenanters. 

3. Largest city in Washington 
State and one of the chief Pacific 
ports of the U.S.A. ; Boeing air¬ 
craft are made there. 

4. A dwarfish figure of Irish 
fairy-tales ; usually the owner of 
buried gold ; a human being trying 
to get the gold must keep his eyes 
on the dwarf, who will otherwise 
escape. 

next week 
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But the burglar was not a bit cap¬ 
tivated by their efforts. 

He didn^t wait to sec 
“ go you saw a ghost last night, 
did you?” said Harry in un¬ 
believing tones. “ What was he 
doing?” 

“He was falling behind rapidly 
when I last saw him,” came the 
answer. 

MARCH THIRDS 

^HESE “thirds,” properly 
matched, wtII spell the names 
of five famous people whose anni- 
veraries (birth or death) fall this 
month. They are an Italian 
painter, an English painter, an 
Elizabethan dramatist, a woman 
who helped Bonnie Prince Charlie 
to escape, and a 19th-century 
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FARMER GRAY EXPLAB^S 
STORKS AND HERONS. ‘"V/c 
saw a stork by the river,” an¬ 
nounced Don to Farmer Gray. 

“Probably a heron,” replied the 
farmer. “The heron’s plumage is 
mainly lavender-grey; that of the 
stork is white. A heron has a 
yellow bill and olive-green legs; a 
stork's bill and legs arc red.” 

“We were too far away to see 
its colour,” put in Ann. “When 
we drew near it flew off.” 

“Watch the flight next time,” 
advised the farmer. “A heron 
carries its head drawn back, with 
legs stretched straight behind its 
body. A stork trails its leg? 
behind, but thrusts its neck 
forward.” 

PITHY PROVERB 
Jt is better to do a thing than 
wish it done. 

Riddle-my-lown 

JPirst’s in pepper, not in curry; 

Next in haste but not in hurry; 
Third's in cloud but not in 
thunder; 

Last is in both join and sunder. 
Here, to shed the light of know¬ 
ledge. 

Sixth King Henry built a college. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


politician. 
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GER 
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MEL 

REG 

ALD 

CON 

SIN 

GIO 

MA.S 

DON 

BLE ' 

Answer next week 


Riddle in rhyme 
Chalk blue 

Chain quiz 
Crrsham, anibrui^Ia, 
lago, Gordoii 

Riddlc-niy-town 
Douglas (anagram 

of US a gold ”). 
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Winsor & Newton’s 
SQHSLASTiG WATER COLOURS 



AN OLD 
FAVOURITE IN 
A NEV/ SHAPE! 


ONLY 


5^- 


Always a top favourite with boys and girls who 
love painting, Winsor & Newton’s Scholastic Water Colour 
Boxes now include BOX No. R 12, which contains 12 colours and a large 
brush. The clean, bright colours in this special box are presented in round 
cakes about the size of a penny, offering a large surface for easy brush load¬ 
ing. The box is handsomely finished in green and cream and costs only 5/- 
from your local Art Shop, Stationer or Bookseller, who will be pleased to 
give you details of other Winsor & Newton 
Water Colour Boxes in the Scholastic range. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD., Wealcistone, Harrow, 
'Middlesex, and at New York & Sydney. 





2S/- RA Puoot^ GREAT SALE OFFER 

OFFICERS TEM 

SHOES 




£2.15.0 

Carr. pkg. l/- 


You have never worn 
5 n>arr;‘f, more li.ard \v<nr- 
POST ing Made specially 

FTr IA tor Service wear, ?'eal 

11 L. I .7 Knu)olh or irrained 

italher uppers, gt'mnue Itivicta and Avon 
Sizes 6 ti) 11 

IPN HUM AT JC r; r03 
AIR CUSHIONS U " 7d, 

9G sq. ins. Air cushion folds 
up lor the pocket, iudated in 
a l'e>v sicoiids. flolida.vs, 
luoiorisfj;, invalids, sporis 
3 for 15/-. I’osi free 



Ridge Tent, cuiiipUte. UnAXD-NJiW', Ideal 
lor cyclists, catttpers. «•!<:. ropuiar size 5 ft. 
6 in. aloni; ridge, 7 ft. 3 in. along wall, 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, 3 11. 6 in. high, 12 in. wails, 
£2.15.0. Deposit 6;* niid 6/- liiou Lilly. 
Willi fly-sli(>ei, £3.12.6.' Deposit 15/- and 
9/0 1 ! lout lily.- Do til post. 1/-. 

brand-new BRITISH ARMYRIDOB 

TENT. Exiends 10 ft. X. 6 ft. X 6 ft. 
Walls 3 ft. J’oyUthlc. but real waterproof 
canvas. 23 6 dciieKtr, 25/- inonlhly, Carr 
5,'-. Casii Price £0.12.6. - 

Binoculars, Bell Tents, Sleeping-faags, 
Clothing, terms. FREE LIST. 


HEADQUARTER 4L GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CNll), 196-200 Cotd- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.B.5. Open ail Sat. 1 tf.m. bed. 










































































